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History of the Forks 
Congregation 


Alberta Augsburger 


The first Amish Mennonites moved in- 
to the state of Indiana in the year 1842. 
They came from Somerset County, Penn- 
sylvania, and settled about a mile from 
the present Clinton Frame Church in 
Elkhart county. There were four Amish 
families who came at this time, and as 
far as we know, they were the first Amish 
to settle in the state of Indiana. They 
were two Bontrager families and the 
Joseph and Daniel Miller families. Joseph 
and Daniel Miller are both great uncles 
to D. D. Miller, the present bishop of the 
Forks congregation. These early Men- 
nonite pioneers held services in the homes 
of the members in the years 1842-1850. 

The Clinton settlement grew and soon 
spread over into LaGrange county. After 
some years the Amish Mennonites in La- 
Grange county decided to become a sepa- 
rate group and hold their own meetings. It 
was too far for some of the people in 
LaGrange county to drive to church, so 
the congregation was finally divided in 
1857. The group that separated from the 
Clinton Church, with others who had 
settled near Forks, was the beginning of 
the present Forks congregation. This 
group at first held meetings in their homes 
just like they had done at the Clinton 
Church, and as The Old Order Amish 
still do. The first meeting of this group 
was held at the home of Joseph Hersh- 
berger who lived one mile north and 
three-fourths mile east of the present 
Forks Church. In 1864 these people built 
their first church building, a step which 
marked their break with The “Old Order” 
of the Amish. It was built on the site of 
the present building which is six miles 
southeast of Middlebury in the fork of 
the Emma and Little Elkhart rivers. 

The first preachers of the Forks con- 
gregation were Christian Miller and 
Christian Plank, both of whom had come 
here as settlers from Pennsylvania. In 
1867, however, Joseph Bontrager was or- 
dained preacher—the first preacher or- 
dained in the Forks Church. He remained 
with the Forks congregation only for a 
half dozen years. 

The Forks congregation gradually be- 
came larger, and often the meetinghouse 
was filled to capacity. One Sunday, after 
having delivered his sermon, D. J. Johns, 
who was then bishop of the Forks, spoke 
to the congregation about having a larger 
house of worship. He said that it was 
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D. D. Miller. 1864- 
Bishop of the Forks Congregation 


not because the building was not good 
enough, but different people had told him 
that they, too, would like to attend the 
Forks Church, if there were room. In 
1893 the congregation built a new house 
which was forty by seventy feet in di- 
mensions. The old building was moved 
to a near-by farm which is now owned by 
D. D. Miller, and is being used as an 
implement and auto shed at the present 
time. In 1915 the meeting house was re- 
modeled inside, with a basement added 
and a furnace and a light plant installed. 
In 1926 the church was reroofed and 
newly painted, and a new furnace was in- 
stalled. Early Sunday morning Septem- 
ber 18, 1927, the Forks Church was struck 
by lightning and burned to the ground. 
Some of the members did not know about 
it until they arrived to attend the day’s 
meeting. The present building was then 
erected. It was built on the very same 
foundation, and it resembles the old one 
in appearance. The cost of the new build- 
ing was estimated at about $13,000; but its 
final cost was somewhat more. The first 
service in this house was held on January 
15, 1928. The building lacked benches at 
first; chairs were used until benches could 
be purchased. The present building is 
a plain, white frame structure. There are 
no separate class rooms, except in the 
basement, in which Sunday-school classes 
can meet separately. Few repairs have 
been made on the present building; how- 
ever, it has been repainted a few times. 

Let us now turn to the ministers and 
deacons who have served at Forks from 
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John Calvin and the 
Swiss Brethren 
Joun C. WENGER 


Since John Calvin (1509-1564) was the 
most thorough Bible student of the lead- 
ing reformers of the sixteenth century, 
it is not surprising that he felt called 
upon to reply to the Swiss Brethren, who 
were the spiritual fathers of the present- 
day Mennonites. For it was the Swiss 
Brethren who made the most complete 
break with the Roman Catholic faith and 
practice, and it was because of their in- 
tense desire to be true to the Word of 
God that they broke away from Catholic- 
ism. 


In his article on Calvin in the Mennon- 
itisches Lexikon, Christian Neff gives a 
brief biographical sketch of the reformer 
and also discusses carefully Calvin’s con- 
tacts with Swiss Anabaptism. Those who 
read German ought to consult Neff’s ar- 
ticle. Interesting also is Christian Hege’s 
article on Idelette von Bueren, the wife 
of Calvin, and the widow of a former 
Anabaptist named John Stordeur. Cal- 
vin married Stordeur’s widow in August, 
1540. He lived with her less than nine 
years, for she died on March 9, 1549. On 
her deathbed Calvin promised Idelette to 
care for her children by her first mar- 
riage as if they were his. She replied 
that had already committed them 
to the Lord. 


she 


Calvin wrote several books against the 
doctrines of the Swiss. Brethren. The 
first, Psychopannychia, written in 1534, 
the year of his conversion, was an attack 
on the notion of soul-keeping, a theory 
which is not believed to have been held by 
the Swiss Brethren. The book did not 
appear in print until 1542. In 1544 Cal- 
vin’s second work against the Anabaptists 
appeared, Brieve IJnstruction . and 
consisted mainly of a refutation of the 
Seven Articles of Schleitheim, the con 
fession of faith adopted at a conference 
of the Swiss Brethren in 1527. Calvin 
also mentions the Anabaptists in a 
book of 1545, Conta la secte ... des Li- 
bertins. He also speaks of encounters 
with Anabaptists in a number of his let- 
ters which have been preserved. 

The greatest work of John Calvin was 
his theological treatise, /nstitutes of the 
Christian Religion, the first edition of 
which appeared in 1536. Since this huge 
work is a rather complete exposition of 
Reformed doctrine, it is evident that Cal- 
vin had to face the viewpoint of the Swiss 








Brethren at numerous places throughout 
his treatise. It will be of some interest 
therefore to note briefly Calvin’s allusions 
to Swiss Brethren doctrine. All references 
to the Institutes will be made by Book, 
Chapter, and Section; thus II, viii, 26 
means Book II, Chapter viii, and Section 
26. All quotations will be made from the 
Sixth American Edition, The Westmin- 
ster Press, 1935, being the translation of 
John Allen. 


1, The Oath 


Calvin defends the right of Christians 
to swear an cath. He bases his view en 
the teaching found in the Old Testament. 
In this connection he observes, “The Ana- 
baptists, not satisfied with this limitation 
of oaths, condemn all oaths without ex- 
ception; because the prohibition of Christ 
is general .. .” (II,viii,26). Calvin then 
proceeds to refute the literal acceptance 
of Christ’s teaching, but admits that “the 
words of Christ involve some difficulty.” 
After attempting to refute the Anabaptist 
view of oaths Calvin concludes, “It can 
no longer be doubtful, therefore, to per- 
sons of sound judgment, that the Lord, 
in that passage, only condemns those 
oaths which had been forbidden by the 
law” (II, viii,27). 


2. Relation to the Old Testament 


On a number of points the reformers 
defended their rejection of Anabaptist 
principles by an appeal to the Old Testa- 
ment. The matter of oaths, as mentioned 
above, is a case in point. Consequently 
when Calvin wrote his chapter on “The 
Similarity of the Old and New Testa- 
ments” he felt called upon to straighten 
out “some madmen of the sect of the 
\nabaptists, who entertained no other 
ideas of the Israelitish nation, than of a 
herd of swine, whom they pretend to have 
been pampered by the Lord in this world, 
without the least hope of a future im- 
mortality in heaven” (II,x,1).. What 
Calvin means is that he felt the Swiss 
Brethren overemphasized the contrast of 
the two covenants and their respective 
blessings. His abusive language should 
not be taken too seriously for that was 
the style of religious arguments four 
hundred years ago. 

As a matter of fact Calvin engaged an 
\nabaptist on this very point in the year 
1546. The Anabaptist, a man named Be- 
lot, was arrested in Geneva, Switzerland, 
in January, 1546. Belot and Calvin were 
not able to agree on the swearing of oaths. 
Calvin asked him if the Law of the Lord 
did not give us guidance for our life, 
“Thereupon,” says Calvin, “he advanced 
the horrible dogma of the Anabaptists 
(Tacufer): ‘The Old Testament has 
been abrogated’.” (enn. Lexikon I, 
316). 

If any reader wishes more information 
on the Mennonite position as to the re- 
lation of the Christian to the Old Testa- 
ment, he should consult John Horsch: 
been abrogated’.” (Menn. Lexikon I, 316). 
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When end how did the Mennonite 
Book and Tract Society originate? 


For some years prior to 1908 there ex- 
isted the Mennonite Book and Tract 
Society whose purpose it was to publish 
and distribute religious tracts and other 








3. Repentance 


It is not entirely clear just what the 
Anabaptist practice was to which Calvin 
referred when he condemned their stand 


on repentance. We do know that the 
Swiss Brethren wished to admit into 
their fellowship only those who were 


truly born again. In any case Calvin's 
comment is as follows: “But there is not 
the least appearance of reason in the no- 
tion of those who, in order to begin with 
repentance, prescribe to their young con- 
verts certain days, during which the) 
must exercise themselves in repentance, 
after the expiration of which they admit 
them to the communion of the evangelical 
grace. I speak of many of the Anabapt- 
ists, especially of those who wonderfully 
delight in being accounted spiritual, and 
their companions, the Jesuits, and other 
such worthless men” (III,iii,2). Calvin 
felt that the Anabaptist practice tended 
to confine repentance to “a few short 
days” when it really should “extend 
throughout the [Christian’s| whole life.” 
With this view of the necessity of the 
Christian ever having a penitent spirit, 
the Swiss Brethren were in agreement. 
But it is true that they did believe in the 
possibility and necessity of a holy life. 
And of that fact Calvin was keenly a- 
ware as we shall presently see. 


4. Holiness 


Calvin’s remarks on the subject of holi- 
ness as held by the Swiss Brethren were 
not in complete agreement with each oth- 
er. Sometimes he accuses them of a sort 
of fanatical holiness, at other times of 
libertinism, Of the latter type are these 
words, “Some Anabaptists, in the present 
age, imagine ... that the children of God, 
being restored to a state of innocence, 
are no longer obliged to be solicitous to 
restrain the licentiousness of the: flesh, 
but that they ought to follow the leadings 
of the Spirit, under whose direction it is 
impossible ever to err” (III, iii, 14). A 
little farther on Calvin speaks of the 
work of God’s Spirit in leading us to 
obey the divine righteousness, “which 
obedience,” says Calvin, “cannot exist 
without the subjugation of the appetites, 
to which these men would allow on un- 
limited license” (III, iti, 14). 

In another part of the /nstitutes Cal- 
vin remarks that “there have always been 
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religious literature. From the printed in- 
formation it is not clear just when and 
how the Society originated. In the Men- 
nonite Cyclopedic Dictionary (p. 229) one 
finds the statement that “this organiza- 
tion was formed in May, 1889, by a num- 
ber of brethren who had come together 
to attend a conference near Orrville, 
Ohio. Following were the officers elect- 
ed: president, J. S. Coffman; vice pres- 
ident, David Burkholder; secretary, M. S. 
Steiner; treasurer, G. L. Bender.” 

In September, 1899, the Mennonite 
Book and Tract Society published the first 
issue of a four-page paper entitled: Book 
and Tract Messenger. This was published 
at Spring Grove, Pa., but no further num- 
bers appeared. In this paper there is 
given information pertaining to the origin 
and history of the sponsoring Society. 
After mentioning some earlier sentiment 
in favor of organized tract distribution 
the history continues: “No organized ef- 
fort, however, was put forth till A.D. 
1892. In the spring of this year at the 
regular meeting of the Ohio Conference 
all) act was passed favoring an organiza- 
tion to publish and distribute tracts and to 
furnish Bibles and , Bible Helps at low 
rates to ministers of the gospel and free 
of charge to the worthy poor. An organi- 
zation was accordingly affected [sic], un- 
der the name of MENNONITE Book AND 
Tract Society.” 

The resolutions passed by the Ohio Con 
ference in 1892 pertaining to this work 
read as follows: “Resolved, that this con- 
ference encourage the establishment of a 
Mennonite Book and Tract Fund, and 
will aid in the contribution and distribu- 
tion of the same. Resolved, that the fol- 
lowing brethren and as many more as 
may be needed and chosen by the appoint- 
ed committee be considered members (?) 
of the Mennonite Book and Tract Fund: 
David Burkholder, Nappanee, Ind.; R. J. 
Heatwole, Newton, Kansas; C. Z. Yoder, 
Weilersville, Ohio; J. K. Hartzler, Mc- 
Veytown, Pa.; G. L. Bender, Elkhart, 
Ind.; John Blosser, New Stark, Ohio; 
M. S. Steiner, Elkhart, Ind.” 

The officers of the Society, as it was 
revived in 1899 and reported in the Book 
and Tract Messenger mentioned above, 
were: president, John Blosser; vice pres- 
ident, David Burkholder ; secretary-treas- 
urer, John W. Weaver; assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer, G. L. Bender; tract editor, 
John S. Coffman. 

The funds of the Society were mainly 
derived from freewill offerings, though 
a membership fee of one dollar was col- 
lected from persons who enrolled as ac- 
tive members and supporters of the So- 
ciety. In 1908 the Mennonite Book and 
Tract Society was absorbed by the then 
newly formed Mennonite Publication 
Board. 

There are doubtless some persons still 
living who could from personal recollec- 
tion help to harmonize the above conflict- 
ing accounts as to the time of origin of 
the Mennonite Book and Tract Society. 
The Butietin will be glad to publish 
further information on this point. 














An Appreciation of J. W. 
Yoder’s Rosanna of 


the Amish 


Ernest C. SHANK 


This is a true life story from one of 
the strangest religious groups in the 
United States. Though it is the life stor) 
of a person, yet there is in it the story of 
the life of a people, a people to whom 
pride is the cardinal sin, whose entire so- 
cial system is built up on a principle of 
simplicity and brotherly love. It is the 
story of a people who will neither vote nor 
hold public office, who have no use for 
modern electrical and water fixtures or 
other modern conveniences. 

It is the story of a girl born of Irish an- 
cestors, who was brought up in the man- 
ner of the Amish in a typical Amish home 
upon the death of her mother and later 
her father. Rosanna, for that was the 
child’s name, was put under the care of 
Elizabeth Yoder. Not long afterwards 
Elizabeth was married to Cristal Kauff- 
man, and it was under the care of this 
fine couple that Rosanna grew up. 

It is the way of the Amish that the chil- 
dren shall be brought up to know how to 
work, for among the Amish everyone 
works and everyone works hard, for that 
is considered the only honorable way cf 
life. So as Rosanna was getting old 
enough to learn to work a little, Momly, 
as Rosanna called Elizabeth, began to 
assign responsiblities to her. In the gar- 
den she was taught which plants were 
weeds and which were flowers and vege- 
tables. When planting tomato plants, 
Momly would plant one, then let Rosanna 
try to plant one and then both would 
remember which was Rosanna’s. When 
Momly baked bread she would give 
Rosanna a little dough to knead and put 
in a little pan to bake just like Momly’s. 
Elizabeth in the manner of the Amish 
taught Rosanna much by means of ex- 
ample. This included teaching against 
the feelings of pride and in the ways of 
simplicity. Everything they did was con- 
sidered with respect to the possibility of 
their being regarded as proud by their 
neighbors. 

The homes of the Amish were built and 
furnished around the central theme of 
simplicity, no embellishment or decora- 
tion, though everything was kept neat and 
clean. Whatever their farms lack in 
beauty because of the absence of artificial 
embellishment is more than made up for 
in the way the house is kept spotlessly 
clean, the garden and surroundings neat 
and trim, beautiful flowers in the garden 
and in the house; clean barns, fields, and 
pastures; beautiful horses and _ cattle. 

| enjoyed the contents of the book 
immensely with its accurately detailed 
descriptions of Amish life and customs. 
All the important occasions in the life of 
these folks were interestingly noted and 
described. There was the time of Ros- 
anna’s joining the church, with her deep 
emotional experience when Bishop Shem, 





her stepfather, baptized her and Momly 
performed the duty of the Bishop’s wife 
with tear-filled eyes. Then came the 
times when Rosanna could take part in 
the corn-huskings, barn parties, and Sun- 
day evening singings. The courtship of 
Rosanna and Little Crist was also an 
interesting story. The intense secrecy 
which Little Crist wanted to keep around 
his courtship, the results of being pub- 
lished (which was merely an announce- 
ment of the intended marriage at the close 
of preaching services) on the relations be- 
tween Rosanna and Little Crist, were all 
very interesting. Where before Little 
Crist had done all his courting at night 
and in deepest secrecy, he now went to 
visit Rosanna in broad daylight. The 
details of the wedding and the wedding 
dinner and following merriment all helped 
to put across the story. 

All in all I appreciated reading this 
book greatly, more in fact than I have 
any other book for a long time. It was 
interesting to me to compare the customs 
of the Amish with those of our own 
church group and to see the remarkable 
similarity between the two. Though it 
is easily seen that our church is getting 
farther and farther away from some of 
these traditions and customs, yet in some 
cases the church as a whole, as well as 
her individual members would greatly 
benefit by a turning back to the more sim- 
ple life. There was, I thought, a tendency 
of the author to lean a little too much in 
the favor of the Amish in his presentation, 
because in some localities the customs are 
not all so ideal nor conditions so whole- 
some as here presented. The practice of 
powwowing as pictured in this book pre- 
sents, too, a rather biased viewpoint, it 
seems to me. 





JOHN CALVIN 
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persons, who, from a false notion of 
perfect sanctity . . . despised the society 
of all men in whom they could discover 
any remains of human infirmity ... Such 
. . are some of the Anabaptists, who 
would be thought to have made advances 

in piety beyond all others” (IV,ji,12). 

Again, in speaking of the schismatic 
Donatists in the ancient church, he says, 
“The same conduct is pursued in the 
present day by the Anabaptists, who, 
acknowledging no congregation to be- 
long to Christ, unless it be in all respects 
conspicuous for angelic perfection, under 
the pretext of zeal destroy all edification” 
(IV,xii,12). In the same vein he also 
writes of “some of the Anabaptists” who 
“imagine that by baptism the people of 
God are regenerated to a pure and an- 
gelic life, which cannot be contaminated 
by any impurities of the flesh. And if 
anyone be guilty of sin after baptism, 
they leave him no prospect of escaping the 
inexorable judgment of God. In short, 
they encourage no hope of pardon in 
anyone who sins after having received the 
grace of God... . (IV,i,23). 


(to be concluded) 
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The committee which sponsors the Men- 
nonite Historical Association and publish- 
es the BuLietin is known as_ the 
Historical Committee of Mennonite Gen- 
eral Conference. It consists of ten breth- 
ren who are elected biennially by the 
General Conference. The Committee’s 
work is to promote study and research in 
Mennonite history and to create a wider 
interest in the past history of the Men- 
nonite Church among its members. 


At the latest session of Mennonite 
General Conference, held at Goshen, Indi- 
ana, August 20-24, 1943, the Historical 
Committee gave a report of its activities 
for the past two years. We hope in the 
next number of the Bulletin to give our 
readers a brief summary of the report 
given to the General Conference, together 
with other items concerning the Commit- 
tee’s work in recent years. The persons 
elected as members on the Historical 
Committee for the next two years are 
these: H. S. Bender, Goshen, Indiana; 
H. A. Brunk, Harrisonburg,Va.; J. C. 
Clemens, Lansdale, Pa.; S. F. Coffman, 
Vineland, Ont.; Melvin Gingerich, North 
Newton, Kansas; Ira D. Landis, Lititz, 
Pa.; C. Z. Mast, Elverson, Pa.; J. B. 
Smith, Elida, Ohio; John C. Wenger, 
Goshen, Indiana; Edward Yoder, Scott- 
dale, Pa. 


The historical articles published in the 


BULLETIN are attracting the interest 
of other publications. The American- 
German Review, April, 1943, printed 


part of Melvin Gingerich’s article, 
“Amish Ministers’ Meeting, 1874,” which 
appeared in the Buttetin of Dec. 
1942. The Mennonite Weekly Review 
(Newton, Kansas), August 12, 1943, re- 
produced the article on “Hans Hess ( ? - 
1733)” by Ira D. Landis, from the June, 
1942, BULLETIN. 


A number of new members have come 
into the Historical Association recently. 
Those who have enrolled as members 
since the June issue of the BULLETIN 
was sent out are as follows: Fred S. 
Brenneman, Hesston, Kan.; Jacob E. 
Brubaker, 1310 Rose Ave., Lancaster, Pa. ; 
Curtis C. Cressman, New Hamburg, Ont.; 
Edward Diener, Wellman, Iowa; Daniel 
M. Glick, Smoketown, Pa.; J. F. Garber, 
Rt. 4, Harrisonburg, Va.; Joe H. Gar- 
ber, Rt. 4, Goshen, Indiana; Amos S. 
Horst, Akron, Pa.; C. W. Huber, Rt.1, 
South Boston, Va.; Edward D. Jones, 
White Cloud, Mich.; Alma Kauffman, Rt. 
1, Tiskilwa, Illinois; Clyde X. Kauffman, 
Brutus, Mich.; John A. Lehman, Bos- 
well, Pa.; Henry E. Lutz, Mount Joy, 
Pa.; John H. Moseman, Akron, Pa.; J. 
Z. Rittenhouse, Hendricks Road, Lans- 
dale, Pa.; I. Mark Ross, Hesston, Kans. ; 
Stanley Shenk, Goshen College, Goshen, 
Indiana; R. L. Showalter, 716 S. E. 2nd 

(turn to p. 4, col. 3) 
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Culture of a Contemporary Rural Com- 
munity: The Old Order Amish of Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania. By WALTER 
M. Kot-morcen: Washington, D.C., U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 1942, pp. 105. 
Illustrated. Paper cover. 

During 1940, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture made a study of six different 
communities to learn what factors made 
community life stable. At one extreme 
they chose a highly unstable community in 
the Kansas “dust bowl.” At the other ex- 
treme was an Amish community in Lan- 
caster county, Pennsylvania. 

Walter M. Kollmorgen, the author of 
the Amish study, had a point of contact 
with the people of Lancaster county in 
his ability to speak High German, as had 
also his sister who helped him in this 
project. During their four months in the 
community, they “probably came 
near to developing the status of partici- 
pant observers as is possible without 
being members of the Amish church.” 

The result is a very satisfying piece of 
work. Although the author has deep 
sympathy with the point of view of the 
Amish, he has been objective in his treat- 
ment. One feels that he really understands 
the philosophy and the practices of the 
Amish. It is hoped that he will soon 
publish other materials which he gathered 
in his study of Lancaster county settle- 
ments. 

The first part of the book defines and 
characterizes the community to be studied. 
Next the history of the settlement is 
presented. The writer then makes a 
study of their economic life. After this 
there is a discussion of their community 
organization and values, and finally there 
are conclusions relating to the forces 
that are making the community stable or 
are threatening its stability. 

Mr. Kollmorgen learned that cultural 
patterns are longer preserved in the Old 
Order Amish community than among 
most other groups because it is a definite 
church policy to preserve the old order. 
Maintaining the old order, however, ap- 
plies only to social and religious practices. 
They recognize that their community 
must have a sound economic foundation 
if it is to survive. They have, therefore, 
made many changes and improvements 
in their agricultural pattern so that they 
are generally recognized as being superior 
farmers. 

They have learned, too, that their 
religious and social ideals can be pre- 
served best in a rural environment. There 
are forces, however, which are threaten- 
ing their rural way of life. The chief of 
these may be the increasing commercial- 
ization of their agriculture. The commer- 
cial farmer is more or less at the mercy 
of changing markets and other forces 
over which he has no control. This may 


as 


lead to serious financial difficulties and to 
a loss of security. When once the Amish 
farmers become financially dependent up- 
on outside agencies, their secure, separat- 
ed community life may disappear. 
Leaders in our Mennonite communities 
should read this book. Those who feel 
that the church is compromising with the 
“social gospel” when it concerns itself 
with the economic problems of its peo- 
ple should learn from this study how 
closely related are all of the activities of 
man, be those activities social, educational, 
religious, or economic.—Melvin Gingerich. 











FORKS CONGREGATION 
(continued from p. 1, col. 2) 
the beginning. As mentioned before, 
Christian Miller and Christian Plank, 
ministers who settled here and helped 
organize the church, served as the first 
ministers of the Forks congregation. The 
first minister to be ordained after the 
Forks had built a meetinghouse was Jo- 
seph J. Bontrager. Bontrager was or- 
dained on June 2, 1867, and, as mentioned 
before, remained with the congregation 
only for about six years. He became dis- 
satisfied. He felt that the people should 
dress more plainly. He also wanted all 
German preaching. These two facts led 
him to leave the Forks Church and start 
a new congregation, the Townline Church. 
When Bontrager left, he took with him a 
few families from the Forks; however, 
several families from the Old Order 
Amish united with him. Thus the Town- 
line Church was established. It is a Con- 
servative Amish Mennonite congregation. 
It is somewhat stricter in discipline than 
the Mennonites and yet more lax than the 
Amish. 

Originally all the preaching was in 
German. An occasional English sermon 
was preached by a visiting minister at the 
Forks as early as 1880. After D. J. Johns 
began to serve as bishop at Forks, English 
preaching came more often. About 1900 
the regular German preaching ceased al- 
together, except on special occasions such 
as funerals or when a German visiting 
preacher was called upon to preach. As 
mentioned before, this was one reason why 
Joseph J. Bontrager left the Forks; he 
wanted German preaching exclusively. 

Jonas Troyer, originally from Ohio, was 
bishop at the Forks for several years. 
Then D. J. Johns, who had been ordained 
at Clinton, had the bishop oversight at 
the Forks until 1906. 

The second ordination at the Forks was 
that of Joseph D. Miller, an older brother 
of D. D. Miller, which took place on June 
19, 1886. He served until his death on 
January 4, 1901, a scant fifteen years of 
service. 

Ed Gegax was ordained a minister on 
April 24, 1887, but he soon left the church 
and moved away. 

Christian Plank, one of the original 
ministers, died January 2, 1887, and Chris- 
tian Miller, the other pioneer minister 
died in 1891. D. J. Johns preached both 
of their funeral sermons. 


In October, 1890, D. D. Miller was or- 
dained deacon for the Forks congregation. 
One year later, in October, 1891, he was 
ordained as minister. 

About the time D. D. Miller was or- 
dained minister, Eli Miller, an Ohio min- 
ister, located in the community and made 
his home at the Forks. He did not preach 
very much the last fifteen years of his life 
because of old age. Eli Miller was not an 
ordinary minister; he held the Amish 
office of wvoelliger Armendiener (bishop- 
deacon). He died March 1, 1917; D. J. 
Johns and D. D. Miller preached the fun- 
eral sermon, 

From 1891-1896 the Forks congregation 
was without a deacon since D. D. Miller 
had been ordained as minister in 1891. 
In 1896 Andrew J. Hostetler was ordain- 
ed deacon. In 1903 Hostetler was trans- 
ferred to the Middlebury congregation 
as minister, whereupon the Forks ordain- 
ed Simon S. Yoder as deacon that same 
year, but he, too, was transferred to 
Middlebury. 


(To be concluded) 











NEWS & NOTES 

(continued from p. 3, col. 3) 
St., Perryton, Texas; David C. Steiner, 
203 College Ave., Goshen, Indiana; Le- 
Roy Stoltzfus, Bird-in-Hand, Pa.; Wil- 
fred Ulrich, Goshen College, Goshen, 
Indiana; C. J. Yoder, Wellman, Iowa; 
Joe H. Yoder, Rt.2, Molalla, Ore.; Orrie 
D. Yoder, Bannock, Ohio; J. Kore Zook, 
Rt. 3, St. Johns, Mich. We sincerely 
welcome all these as members of the 
Association and as supporters of the 
work of the Historical Committee. 


Cornelius Krahn, a Mennonite from 
Russia, who studied Mennonite history 
in Germany and Holland, and published 
a book on Menno Simons, is now a teach- 
er in Tabor College, Hillsboro, Kansas. 
He writes a series of articles monthly on 
church history entitled “Faith of Our 
Fathers,” which appear on the “Page for 
Mennonite Youth” in the Mennonite 
Weekly Review. The first articles dealt 
with the history of Christianity in general, 
while later articles are on the origin and 
history of the Mennonites. The articles 
are well written and instructive. 


We are happy to print the first part of 
another interesting congregational history 
in this issue of the BuLtetin. It is 
written by a granddaughter of the present 
aged bishop (D. D. Miller) of the con- 
gregation, the Forks congregation near 
Middlebury, Indiana. The article will be 
concluded in the next number. The But- 
LETIN welcomes brief articles on the 
history of local congregations. 


Many members of the Historical As- 
sociation sent in their membership dues 
for 1943 in response to the notices which 
were sent out some time ago. We thank 
each one for the prompt response. Those 
who have neglected to send their dues are 
requested to do so at once. 








